The  Conestoga  Wagon 


WAGONS  WEST!  produced  in  numerous  anniversary  celebrations, 

At  last  the  signal.  With  a crack  of  the  whip  and  recorded  in  the  soberer  annals  of  history, 
impatient  drivers  urge  their  teams  forward.  All  parts  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  fed  the  west- 
White  tops  shudder  and  burdened  axles  groan  ern  push  with  the  human  and  material  freight 
through  their  grease.  As 
the  lumbering  wagons 
move,  the  family  cow, 
tied  to  the  end  gate,  is 
jerked  from  her  con; 
tented  cud-chewing.  Ex- 
cited dogs  chase  each 
other  around  and  under 
the  wagons  with  yelps  of 
anticipation  as  anxious 
mothers  hastily  round  up 
scattered  youngsters  and 
stow  them  on  top  of 
family  gear  beneath  the 
broad-hooped  canvas 
cover. 

It  could  be  any  year 
in  the  1840’s,  and  the 
great  adventure  is  about 
to  begin  again  for 
another  band  of  migrants 
starting  the  long  trek 
westward.  They  go  in 
quest  of  land,  homes,  or 
perhaps  in  search  of  the 
"New  Jerusalem.”  To 
take  them  safely  across 
the  vast  stretches  of 
plains  and  prairie  coun- 
try, through  unknown 
river  gorges  and  rocky 
mountain  passes,  they 
entrust  their  lives  to  the 
ability  of  their  leaders, 
the  providence  of  God, 
and  the  security  of  their 
wagons.  For  weeks  on 

end,  once  they  have  left  Independence,  St.  Joe,  that  journeyed  first  into  the  Ohio  Valley,  on  to 

Kansas  City,  or  one  of  the  other  "jumping  oflF”  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  thence  across 

places,  the  wagon  is  to  be  home  and  fortress,  and  plains  and  mountain  country  that  lay  ever  beyond 

where  needed,  a boat.  the  horizon. 

The  saga  of  the  wagon  train  has  been  color-  Upon  first  thought  Pennsylvania’s  part  in  the 
fully  preserved  in  song,  legend,  and  movie,  re-  westward  push  of  the  mid- 1800’s  does  not  seem 
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very  direct.  Glancing  back  a generation  or  two, 
however,  it  is  quickly  evident  that  it  was  one 
of  the  principal  channels  of  movement.  Phila- 
delphia had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  a leading 
port  of  entry;  Braddock  and  Forbes  had  cut 
roads  of  a sort  into  the  far  corner  of  the  colony, 
and  Pennsylvanians  had  created  the  first  trans- 
Allegheny  frontier.  Pittsburgh  was  the  gateway 
to  the  west  when  white  civilization  terminated  in 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  in  later  years  the  State  Road 
and  the  National  Road  had  carried  a flooding 
tide  of  settlers  into  that  country.  Other  routes  led 
into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  and  through  the 
Cumberland  Gap,  from  whence  the  newcomers 
spilled  into  the  southwest.  The  Pennsylvania  rifle 
had  helped  tame  that  wilderness  and  it  rendered 
like  service  to  those  who  now  carried  it  further 
into  the  hinterland.  As  we  picture  the  head  of  the 
family  striding  alongside  his  oxen  or  team  of 
horses,  a closer  inspection  of  the  vehicle  contain- 
ing his  wife,  children,  and  all  his  earthly  goods, 
will  reveal  that  it  too,  with  some  slight  changes, 
was  patterned  after  another  Pennsylvania  prod- 
uct— the  Conestoga  wagon. 

The  name  "Conestoga”  has  been  applied  to  an 
early  Indian  group,  to  a valley,  to  a river,  to  a 
trail  and  road,  to  a manor,  and  to  a breed  of 
horses  now  extinct.  All  of  these  are  identified 
with  Lancaster  County,  and  it  was  across  her  rich 
farmlands  and  on  the  pike  connecting  Lancaster 
town  with  Philadelphia  that  the  massive  four- 
wheeled  wagon,  drawn  by  four  or  six  Conestoga 
horses,  first  appeared.  For  its  construction  skilled 
workmen  were  available.  About  1770,  Lancaster 
alone  numbered  among  its  craftsmen  five  wheel- 
wrights, thirteen  blacksmiths,  twenty  joiners  and 
seven  turners. 

Wagoners  and  taverns  were  inevitable  comple- 
ments, so  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  the  first 
reference  to  the  name  in  print  appeared  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  February  26,  1750,  where 
mention  is  made  of  a tavern  on  Market  Street 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  named  the  "Cones- 
toga Wagon.”  At  the  other  end  of  the  Conestoga 
Road,  later  the  Lancaster  Road,  the  wagoner  could 
feed  and  rub  down  his  horses,  fortify  himself 
with  good  food  and  ale,  and  swap  yarns  before 
stretching  out  for  a night’s  rest  on  the  floor  of 
Christian  Martin’s  excellent  tavern,  "The  Sign 
of  the  Conestoga  Waggon.”  Driving  a six-horse 
team  pulling  a load  of  four  to  six  tons  over  63 
miles  of  narrow  rutted  road  demanded  tough- 
ness and  stamina  from  driver,  team,  and  wagon. 


Aside  from  the  use  of  a saw  and  a turning 
lathe,  everything  about  the  Conestoga  wagon  was 
home  made  with  hand  tools.  Its  graceful,  boat- 
shaped bed  was  usually  fashioned  out  of  white 
oak  for  the  frame  and  poplar  for  the  boards. 
Flooring  and  side  boards  were  a half  inch  or 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick;  if  the  wagon  was 
to  be  used  for  carrying  ore  at  an  iron  furnace, 
the  boards  would  be  cut  thicker.  There  was  little 
uniformity  in  its  dimensions,  but  the  wagon  bed 
measured  approximately  sixteen  feet  in  length, 
four  feet  in  width,  and  the  same  in  depth,  with 
a sag  toward  the  center.  This  last  feature  took 
the  weight  of  the  load  off  the  end  gates  if  the 
cargo  shifted  as  the  wagon  made  its  way  up  and 
down  hilly  country.  The  end  gates  were  held  in 
position  by  a chain  and  staple  that  allowed  the 
gate  to  be  dropped  for  loading  and  unloading. 
Many  parts  of  the  wagon  bed  were  braced  with 
iron,  and  hand-made  rivets  secured  the  boards 
to  the  frame. 

Arching  over  the  wagon  bed  was  a series  of 
soaring  wooden  hoops  securely  stapled  to  the 
side  boards.  Depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
wagon,  these  might  number  from  six  to  thirteen, 
and  over  them  was  stretched  the  familiar  white 
top  of  homespun  or  canvas.  Roped  to  the  side 
boards  and  drawn  taut  over  the  projecting  end 
bows,  the  canopy  stretched  twenty-four  feet  or 
more,  giving  the  impression  of  a great  shelter- 
ing poke  bonnet. 

The  test  of  a good  wagon  was  in  its  axles 
and  hubs,  and  in  their  construction  the  wheel- 
wright was  most  exacting.  Axles  and  bolsters 
were  made  out  of  tough  hickory  wood  and  the 
hubs  from  black  or  sour  gum,  a fibrous  wood 
with  high  splitting  resistance.  The  rough  roads 
traveled  by  the  wagons  made  it  essential  that 
axles,  hubs,  wheel  spokes  and  felloes  be  sturdily 
built.  For  getting  out  of  miry  places  and  crossing 
streams  the  iron  tire  rim  had  to  have  a broad 
surface.  Experience  proved  a four-inch  rim  most 
satisfactory,  but  widths  varied  from  two  to  six 
inches.  The  wheelwright  had  to  properly  shape 
the  axle  and  dish  the  wheels  to  stand  the  strain 
of  heavy  loads  and  absorb  the  shock  of  rough 
roads.  Dishing  involved  the  precise  cutting  of 
mortises  in  both  the  hub  and  the  inside  of  the 
felloes  so  that  the  spokes  would  incline  out- 
ward from  the  hub  at  precisely  the  correct 
angle. 

Iron  tires  were  usually  made  of  two  pieces  of 
iron  a half  inch  thick,  bent  to  the  exact  size  of 
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the  wheel  and  welded  at  both  joints.  Fitting  the 
iron  rim  over  the  wooden  wheel  was  quite  a cere- 
mony, and  a blacksmith’s  job  that  called  for  dex- 
terity and  an  exact  sense  of  heat  judgment.  A fire 
was  built  around  the  iron  rim  and  when  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  hot  it  was  lifted  off  by  means 
of  tongs,  placed  around  the  wooden  wheel  and 
hammered  into  place.  Cold  water  was  then  poured 
over  the  hot  iron  to  shrink  it  to  a tight  fit.  If  the 
iron  was  too  hot  it  might  burn  the  wheel,  if  not 
hot  enough  there  was  danger  of  a poor  fit,  and  if 
cooled  too  suddenly  the  rim  would  split.  The 
front  wheels  of  the  wagon  as  a freighter  stood 
about  3 feet  6 inches  high,  and  the  rear  wheels 
might  vary  from  4 feet  to  4 feet  6 inches. 

Numerous  items  from  the  smith’s  shop  went 
into  the  wagon’s  construction.  Stay  chains  made 
of  hand-forged  links  of  infinite  variety  held  end 
gates  in  place;  the  tool  box  on  the  left  side  of  the 
wagon  just  back  of  the  lazy  board  was  ornately 
ironed  and  hinged.  An  axe  rested  in  a decorated 
socket,  and  the  wagon  tongue  and  feed  box  were 
both  strengthened  and  beautified  by  fancy  iron- 
work. Brake  shafts,  linch  pins,  hooks,  staples  and 
latches  were  other  metal  accoutrements. 

Like  the  cautious  motorist  of  today  the  wag- 
oner would  not  venture  a trip  without  his  wagon 
jack.  The  worn  condition  of  those  that  remain 
witnesses  to  their  necessary  and  frequent  use. 
For  many  years  the  blacksmith  who  "ironed” 
the  wagon  also  made  the  jack,  and,  as  it  served 
in  a fashion  to  identify  the  owner  of  the  wagon, 
his  initials  and  date  of  making  of  the  wagon 
were  cut  into  the  pillar  of  the  jack.  Loads  of  four 
tons  and  more  had  to  be  raised  by  the  jack  so  it 
had  to  be  solidly  built.  As  a piece  of  vital,  stand- 
ard equipment  its  use  was  not  limited  to  sur- 
mounting the  customary  hazards  of  the  road  but 
it  was  used  regularly  to  remove  the  wheels 
for  greasing  axles  and  bearing  parts.  Ordinarily 
it  was  slung  on  the  rear  axletree  alongside  the 
feed  and  water  buckets  and  the  "teer  lodel”  or 
tar  bucket  that  contained  the  pine  tar  lubricant. 

The  Conestoga  wagoner,  unlike  the  driver  of 
the  later  prairie  schooner,  did  not  ride  inside  his 
wagon  but  either  walked  beside  his  team,  rode 
the  wheel  horse — the  rearmost  horse  on  the  left — 
or  perched  precariously  on  the  lazy  board.  This 
last  was  a stout  oak  board  that  pulled  out  from 
beneath  the  wagon  bed  immediately  in  front  of 
the  left  rear  wheel.  From  this  position  the 
driver  had  a good  view  of  the  road  ahead  and 
from  it  he  or  his  assistant  operated  the  brake. 
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The  lone  wagoner  often  picked  up  a hitch-hiker 
who  would  work  the  clumsy  brake  for  him  when 
the  going  was  rough.  Driving  from  the  left  side 
of  the  Conestoga,  when  all  other  vehicles  were 
driven  from  the  right,  made  it  a forerunner  of 
the  present-day  practice  of  driving  on  the  left 
side  of  the  vehicle. 

In  its  final  coat  of  paint  — invariably  it  had 
a Prussian-blue  body  and  bright  red  running 
gear  — and  its  white  cover,  what  did  the  wagon 
cost?  In  a day  when  the  dollar  commanded  far 
more  labor  and  material,  it  took  four  men,  the 
wheelwright  and  blacksmith  and  their  helpers, 
two  months  of  continuous  work  to  complete  the 
wagon  and  its  sundry  articles  of  equipment.  A 
completed  wagon,  approximately  twenty-six  feet 
long,  eleven  feet  high,  weighing  between  3,000 
and  3,500  pounds,  and  capable  of  holding  five 
hogsheads  or  thirty  barrels  of  flour,  cost  about 
$250. 

By  contrast,  the  six  powerful  Conestoga  horses 
that  pulled  the  wagon  were  valued  in  the  vicinity 
of  a thousand  or  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The 
lineage  of  the  Conestoga  horse  is  not  known, 
and  it  has  now  passed  from  view.  One  tradition 
says  that  William  Penn  sent  three  Flemish  stal- 
lions into  the  Conestoga  Valley  where  they  were 
bred  with  Virginia  mares.  Another  supposition 
is  that  since  most  of  the  earlier  ones  were  black, 
they  were  the  offspring  of  the  black  cart  horses 
common  in  England,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
those  great  black  horses  of  France  that  carried 
William  and  his  armor-clad  Normans  to  conquest 
at  Hastings.  The  bays  and  dappled  grays  of  more 
recent  time  were  probably  the  results  of  mixed 
breeding  with  such  strains  as  the  Suffolk  Punch 
and  Chester  Ball. 

In  temperament  the  Conestoga  was  generally 
docile  and  steady.  He  stood  over  sixteen  hands 
high,  well  muscled,  weighed  about  1800  pounds, 
and  his  longish  stride  covered  twelve  to  four- 
teen miles  a day.  The  wagoner  placed  his  heaviest 
and  best  horses  nearest  the  wagon  for  they  had 
the  job  of  turning  and  backing.  Farmers  and 
wagoners  took  pride  in  their  animals,  kept  them 
well  groomed  and  fed,  and  went  to  no  little 
expense  in  fitting  them  out  with  good  harness 
and  fancy  trimmings.  Bridles  were  adorned  with 
rosettes  and  sometimes  elaborate  headbands  or 
pompoms;  forelocks  and  headstalls  were  gaily 
trimmed  with  ribbon  and  colored  loops. 

A chorus  of  vari-toned  bells  heralded  the 
rumbling  approach  of  the  Conestoga,  for  each 
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horse  sported  a set  of  small  musical  bells  made 
of  brass  or  iron  mounted  on  a wooden  or  metal 
arched  frame.  Each  frame  customarily  carried 
four  bells,  those  on  the  lead  horses  being  the 
smallest,  those  on  the  swing  horses  somewhat 
larger,  and  those  on  the  wheel  horses  the  largest. 
Without  doubt  the  Conestoga  wagon  lacked  the 
swift  grace  of  Santa  Claus’  sleigh,  but  its  merry 
bells  rang  out  ample  notice  of  its  approach  with 
like  promise  of  good  things  in  its  capacious  in- 
terior. The  cheery,  reassuring  statement,  'Til  be 
there  with  bells  on,”  seems  to  have  originated  in 
wagoning  days.  In  some  areas  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  unlucky  wagoner  who  had  to  have  help 
get  his  wagon  out  of  the  mud  or  pulled  up  a steep 
grade  to  surrender  his  bells  to  the  good  Samari- 
tan who  aided  him.  For  a team  to  arrive  without 
its  bells  carried  the  stigma  of  inferiority — no 
really  first-class  team  would  ever  lack  the  accom- 
paniment of  jingling  bells  to  the  clatter  of  its 
hoofs. 

Wagoning  was  a full-time  occupation  engaged 
in  by  professional  teamsters,  the  "regulars,”  and 
by  "sharpshooters,”  farmers  who  went  into  it 
on  a seasonal  or  casual  basis  when  the  work  of 
the  farm  permitted,  or,  when  the  earnings  looked 
good.  Many  of  them  were  thrifty  and  industrious 
Pennsylvania  Germans.  Much  like  their  modern 
counterpart,  the  overland  truck  driver,  the  "regu- 
lars” were  a tough,  hard-bitten,  resourceful  class. 
They  were  seasoned  by  weather  and  experience, 
ready  to  fight  for  a load,  and  not  hesitant  about 
forcing  another  team  off  the  road  if  right  of  way 
was  disputed.  They  particularly  abhorred  those 
"sharps”  who  "horned  in”  when  wagons  were 
in  strong  demand  to  move  goods  out  of  over- 
flowing commission  houses,  or  when  a major 
break  in  the  canal  meant  full  loads  at  high  rates 
for  the  wagoners.  He  might  conceal  brass  buckles 
or  a blackjack  in  his  rough  homespun  jacket,  and 
his  pockets  would  bulge  with  those  cheap  cigars 
called  "stogies” — presumably  a corruption  of 
Conestoga — which  he  smoked  to  keep  the  dust 
out  of  his  throat.  His  pants  were  of  homespun 
and  sometimes  of  leather,  and  a flat  wide- 
brimmed  hat  gave  some  protection  from  sun  and 
rain.  Shaving  was  haphazard,  so  it  was  more  con- 
venient and  a sign  of  manhood  to  wear  a beard. 

On  warm  summer  nights  he  would  stop  where 
dusk  overtook  him.  The  team  would  oe  fed, 


watered  and  hobbled  before  he  prepared  his  own 
meal,  and  if  a number  of  wagons  were  in  caravan, 
crude  jokes  and  stories  would  be  swapped  across 
the  flames  as  supper  cooked.  Winter  nights  he 
made  for  a tavern.  Here  he  drove  his  wagon  on 
planks  to  keep  the  wheels  from  freezing  to  the 
ground,  saw  that  his  horses  were  cared  for,  and 
then  made  for  the  snug  warmth  of  the  barroom 
where  food  and  drink  awaited. 

But  while  the  wagoners  dozed  away  on  the 
lazy  board,  letting  the  teams  find  their  way  on 
now  familiar  roads,  other  men,  clever  mechanics 
and  ingenious  instrument  makers,  were  convert- 
ing the  novelty  of  steam  power  into  a new  prac- 
tical source  of  locomotion.  The  push  of  progress, 
the  rival  before  which  team  and  wagon  had  to 
yield  right  of  way,  was  the  steam  locomotive. 
Wagoners  and  canallers  joined  in  petitioning 
against  it,  in  cajoling  customers  to  stick  to  the 
old  and  tried  methods,  and  in  destroying  railroad 
property.  The  page  was  slow  in  its  turning,  re- 
sistance was  considerable,  but  inventiveness  and 
ingenuity  were  speeding  up  the  movements  of 
men  and  their  material  goods.  Their  livelihoods 
gone,  horses  and  wagons  now  doing  the  hum- 
drum chores  of  the  farm,  the  glory  and  romance 
of  the  road  becoming  a fading  memory,  the  in- 
evitability of  change  is  reflected  in  the  wagoners’ 
lament: 

Now  all  ye  jolly  wagoners  who  have  got  good 
wives 

Go  home  to  your  farms,  and  there  spend  your 
lives. 

When  your  corn  is  all  cribbed,  and  your  small 
grain  is  sowed. 

You’ll  have  nothing  to  do  but  curse  the  railroad. 

But  the  wagon  was  not  to  be  wholly  consigned 
to  such  a mundane  end.  Outmoded  by  the  rail- 
ways in  the  eastern  states,  it  moved  outward  with 
each  new  line  of  frontier  as  the  fringes  of  settle- 
ment rippled  westward.  By  those  generations  of 
Americans  who  sought  a new  life  in  the  new 
west  its  uses  were  multiplied  to  include  domicile, 
fortress  and  boat,  as  well  as  conveyance.  Most 
fittingly,  it  stands  as  the  symbol  of  America 
pushing  its  boundaries  outward  from  ocean  unto 
ocean. 
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